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Modern Language Study as a Contribution to the Practical, 
Disciplinary Training of the Student.* 



By Caroline Young, High School, Madison. Wis. 



Practical value of the knowledge of a foreign language in a) speaking, 
b) writing, c) reading. General linguistic discipline. Improvement of mother 
tongue. Training is logical thought and expression. Correct habits in regard 
to a) accuracy, b) neatness, e) thoroughness. 

It must be kept in mind that what I say of modern language teaching 
applies to the schools of America only, for in countries less isoalted than 
ours, the practical values are quite different. The thing to determine, 
then, is whether, in the study of a foreign language in America, there is 
any contribution to the practical, technical training of the student. 

That there is cultural value it is not my province to discuss ; that we 
are aiming at a speaking knowledge in our classes has been often enough 
denied. That trite comparison, that it is no more possible to learn to 
speak German by speaking five minutes a week, or two hours a year, than 
it would be possible to learn to play the piano under the same conditions, 
has too often been presented. That Ave can lay a solid practical founda- 
tion for a possible speaking knowledge, nobody will deny, but even this 
foundation must be laid with distinctly other ends in view, if we are to 
convince the hardheaded, practical American citizen who pays the taxes, 
that his boy is getting something worth while, something that he can use, 
and see the use of, and that it is worth while hiring us to give his boy this 
training. 

Is there any more common expression in school life — but why should 
I limit it to school life — than "I did not have time" ? Is it not more time 
for which we are all searching ; and where can we find it ? Only by mak- 
ing a greater number of the unnecessarily prolonged decisions automatic ; 
by removing many of the petty operations of daily life from the realm of 
choice and placing them upon the list of reflex actions. Quick, accurate 
decision must be cultivated. 

Another characteristic, becoming daily more prominent and more 
often demanded, is efficiency — a combination of thoroughness, accuracy 
and practical initiative. 



* Paper read before the Wisconsin Association of Modern Foreign Language 
Teachers, May 1915, at Milwaukee. The companion paper, "Modern Language 
Study as a Contribution to the Ethical, Cultural Development of the Student," 
by Prof. F. J. Menger, Jr., now of Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn., has been 
published in extract in a special bulletin of the association. 
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If, then, we could prove that, in modern education, there is no line 
of study which can accomplish so much in the matter of saving time, or 
so much in rendering a pupil efficient in whatever work he undertakes as 
the study of a modern language, would we not have justified the time 
spent on it? The claim that Mathematics beyond the rudiments — that 
Physics and Chemistry are of practical use to the ordinary person in daily 
life is baseless. So for ordinary people these subjects are only practical 
as methods of training the mind. Also, Professor William Hale Gardener 
says : 

"What one needs to preserve life and improve living is the power of 
accurate observation and accurate reasoning from that which is observed 
— a knowledge of mankind — quickness and flexibility of mind and the 
power of expressing himself accurately and forcibly." 

And how are these powers to be acquired ? Let us consider for a mo- 
ment the mental processes used in translating one language into another. 

Here are words, each with several possible meanings, — a given case, 
perhaps a form admitting of a choice in case, a given mood, which may 
have several forces, an adverb or conjunction as the order alone will tell — 
every moment, at every syllable trie student must grasp quickly and as ex- 
perience increases automatically, all possibilities, all shades of meaning. 
His evidence is the whole page. He must grasp it all, balance, weigh, and 
decide. His mental process is a repeated balancing of considerations — 
nothing to prove his judgment absolutely, as in the case of a scientific ex- 
periment or a mathematical solution. Just his final decision after logical 
and accurate observation. And is not that precisely what one has to do 
every day in practical life ? In fact is that not life ? W r e see reasons on 
both, sides perhaps at first sight equally good and strong — so we must first 
observe accurately from all sides, balance probability against probability, 
then from reason (not proof) we must decide, or be one of the vacillating, 
undecided individuals, who never know when they have come to a decision 
or whether they wish to abide by it themselves, much less persuade others 
to abide by it. 

Professor Grandgent of Harvard says : "Though the commercial value 
of a foreign language is, in America, nil, we study French or German for 
the same reason for which we study Latin — or if we don't we have no busi- 
ness to study them.'' 

So I feel justified in claiming for German Mr. William Gardner 
Hale's arguments in favor of the study of the classics. He tells us : "The 
process of learning a foreign language, when properly taught, is a process 
of acquiring the power of rapidly seeing possibilities, weighing them and 
deciding upon the one required/' 

Go over an exercise full of mistakes, with a pupil. Ask, "What is 
your subject? Then what should this case be? Why this order? What 
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time are yon expressing? Then what tense?" He can probably correct 
nine-tenths of his mistakes. He has the information — then why the mis- 
takes? x\sk him, and he will tell yon; "I did not think!" Can we teach 
our pupils that it saves time to think and to realize the consequences of 
not thinking — to see that most of the accidents, the sad mistakes of life 
are because somebody did not think ? 

If getting a foreign language lesson, in which they must think at 
every word, will give them this habit, then I say let them prepare such a 
lesson every day. Is a boy thinking who conjugates — ich kenne, du kest, 
er geht ? With me this is the serious problem in teaching, not giving in- 
formation — that is so simple. Not method (direct or indirect), not text 
books, not poem nor prose, but how can I make my pupil use the informa- 
tion that he owns ? How can I make him stop and think before writing, 
before speaking? Make him concentrate and hold long enough on one 
word, to see it in its proper relation ? 

We are told by Edward C. Armstrong of Johns Hopkins, writing in the 
School Eeview r , vol. 19, No. 9 : "The vitality of the modern languages as a 
subject in American schools must find its source and determine its ultimate 
measure on the basis of the two old unchanging and unchangeable factors 
of education, the value as a training for the mind, as a discipline, and the 
cultural value." (Notice the order in which he mentions his factors.) 

These were, he admits, the claim of the classics, who are waging a 
fight of uncertain outcome, but he feels that, with the modern languages, 
we have been able to make a closer connection with modern life, that we 
can disguise from the pupil the purpose of this "declining, conjugating, 
parsing and scanning machine." 

After discussing the cultural side of language study, Mr. Armstrong 
goes on to say that "no one would question that it furnishes valuable train- 
ing for the mind, that it develops the reasoning powers, but is it at all to 
be compared in this respect with the study of the classics ? 

"Many will agree with Mr. Bryce, who in a recent address at the 
Johns Hopkins University, gave the preference to the language rich in in- 
flection, still I believe that it is not too much to maintain that French or 
German, when properly taught, may be made as effective a discipline for 
the mind as Latin or Greek." 

The opportunity for training in accurate thought begins with the 
first lesson in pronunciation. A lesson in inflections may be made even 
more valuable, when not merely a mechanical exercise, and when declen- 
sion is used in rapid question and answer, there is a thought for every case. 
A quick, sharp, snappy tossing and hitting of the right form is as good 
a game as catching a ball, for a few moments. One can wake up a sleepy 
class with a throw and catch, a drill on inflections, in a way which shows 
some use and sense in having mastered them. 
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Most fruitful of all as a training to exact thought is the study of 
words. In English we group a variety of actions under the term "to go". 
We do not specify whether we walk or ride or sail. We may even swim 
or fly or crawl, but suppose we are to translate this expression into Ger- 
man. Do the word values correspond? Can we use the cognate which 
comes without thinking, "gehen" ? 

If there is this dissimilarity in word values, how much greater does 
it become in sentence values, where the shape, size, texture, may be as un- 
like as possible. So, accurate translation from English into a foreign 
tongue or vice versa, involves not alone careful analysis of the foreign 
speech, but of the mother tongue as well. 

In conclusion Mr. Armstrong says: "In fact the problem is not 
whether the modern languages furnish sufficient and satisfactory material 
for study that shall meet the highest cultural and disciplinary standards, 
but it is rather how, in the time at our disposal, we can find a place for 
giving to the pupil even a small part of the wealth of training for which 
they furnish so abundant an opportunity." 

As testimony of quite a different nature, let me quote some opinions 
of Professor Samuel Chester Parker, Dean of the College of Education of 
the University of Chicago; opinions expressed in his recent book on 
"Methods of Teaching in High Schools," which gives some of the best and 
most practical suggestions to teachers which I have read in a long time. 
He feels that "the study of a foreign language is a waste of time unless 
the language is to be used in research work or foreign intercourse," and 
therefore the study of it should be put off until "there is a large and rea- 
sonable assurance that the particular students who begin the study, will 
have occasion to use it as a practical tool. If this were done a very few 
would begin the study in High School." He concludes that ninety per cent 
of high school students will not have occasion to use the language later. 
Therefore, he says : "We shall avoid an enormous waste of community 
money, teacher's time and energy, and student's time and energy, by mak- 
ing little or no provision for the study of a foreign language by most 
students in American high schools." 

It may be interesting to compare this with the views of Professor 
Bonn, recently exchange Professor from Munich, who is one of the found- 
ers of the five great industrial universities in Germany ; in speaking of his 
curriculum he said that facts are the least important things to be learned. 
The facts learned will probably be forgotten, or if remembered, not the 
ones which fit the case in question. But what we should do is to teach our 
pupils how and where to find the facts accurately, and to know logically 
that they are the facts which fit the case, which is only possible to a trained 
mind and a mind that can think logically, reasonably, accurately, and state 
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accurately what it thinks. "As a training in these habits," he says, "it 
seems to me nothing is more adequate, more satisfactory than a foreign 
language." 

Professor Bonn also added that no man can really consider himself 
an educated man who can not read and digest in another language than his 
own. But as Professor Elliott says, "We are a Democracy and a Demo- 
cracy only half believes in education." So whether we graduate our pupils 
as educated men is only half the question, and the other half is the all im- 
portant one of efficiency. Can we send them out thoughtful, accurate, 
logical, obedient citizens, not careless, haphazard, flighty, unreasonable 
triflers, unable to express intelligently and grammatically their opinions — 
if they have formed any worth expressing ? If language study can prove 
itself a superior medium for accomplishing this end, it will have justified 
its retention in the curriculum of our public schools. 

Let us also hear a bit of testimony from those most immediately con- 
cerned. 

I asked a senior in the agricultural course of the University of Wis- 
consin if he felt the time spent in German to have been wasted. He re- 
plied : "Well, I should say not. I never would have learned to spell at all, 
if it had not been for watching words in German/' 

Another in the Science course said, that he would exchange all the 
science he ever learned in high school for German, so far as usefulness was 
concerend. An engineer said that every time he made a successful plan 
in drafting he thanked his training in German, which made him watch 
little, apparently unimportant things so carefully. 

A few expressions from those still studying German in the high school 
may be interesting. 

"In speaking one learns to think quickly and make a choice of the 
best word." "It greatly increases one's vocabulary for one does not dare 
to say, 'he said' too often when there are so many different German words 
expressing that thought." 

"It trains one's mental agility; one learns to think faster and more 
easily." 

"We must think before we speak and to do this if only for a short 
time regularly is beneficial." 

One of the girls said "it had given her more adjectives to use" and if 
anything can supply the modern youth with an occasional substitute for 
"grand" or "wonderful," I think its practical value would be proved. 

"In reading," they said, "one must thoroughly comprehend every 
word before translating or using it." 

"The habit of careful reading is created by translation." If children 
could be made to read with any idea other than getting the plot, it would 
seem as if something useful had been accomplished. 
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"It warns me to be careful, for I must see every word and every end- 
ing, to get the meaning straight." 

"One must learn to keep his mind on what he is doing all the time." 

In reasoning "upon meeting a new word one tries to relate it to others 
and so notices the spelling and pronunciation." 

"Logical thought is necessary because the thought of each sentence is 
based on the preceding one. and one must keep that in mind to be able to 
guess the correct meaning or choose the right word." 

"The sentences one forms are better constructed and are planned out 
before one begins them." 

"To really learn English Grammar one has to study a foreign lang- 
uage anyway." 

One pupil said it had helped his imagination more than anything 
else. This was his expression for guessing the meaning of new words. 

The pupils themselves, then, seems to agree that they have learned to 
think faster, have increased their vocabularies, have learned to consider in 
choosing words, and to think of a complete sentence before beginning. In 
writing the same habits were formed. They have also learned to watch 
grammatical forms and the meaning intended to be expressed. 

In reading all admitted a satisfaction in meeting words and phrases 
which they would not have understood without the knowledge of a foreign 
language. They were anxious to form as rapidly as possible a correct line 
of reasoning in order to avoid the thumbing of the dictionary and to ac- 
quire a vocabulary large eonugh to express what they knew the sentence 
meant. 

It is, however, in the formation of correct habits in regard to accur- 
acy, neatness, and thoroughness that I feel the study of a foreign language 
is the greatest need and can be made of the greatest value. 

Professor Dewey tells us in : "How We Think" that "the only way to 
achieve traits of carefulness, thoroughness and continuity is by exercising 
these traits from the beginning and by seeing to it that conditions call 
for this." 

Sometimes I feel that the study of German is the very beginning, the 
first time that a pupil has ever grasped the notion of being careful in what 
he says, reads or writes. 

I am sometimes accused of being pessimistic, but how can one who 
has taught so many years and seen the decrease of these fundamental 
habits be otherwise? Of course I try to remind myself daily of the more 
democratic, more sophisticated, more self-satisfied, free and equal attitude 
of the minds to be educated and I must agree with a recent writer in the 
Educational Journal when he says that every father's ambition nowadays 
for his sons and daughters is that they shall have an easier and pleasanter 
time than he had. I know that one is not supposed to assign "definite, 
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distasteful tasks, which shall develop the will power and thus prepare the 
pupils for the distasteful duties of life," that "all greatness is achieved by 
interest," and that it is interest alone which reduces those plateaus of non- 
increase in power, those sticking places which all classes seem to meet and 
which, if interest never nagged, would never be met. But if we could 
create an interest in final achievement, could make it take the place of im- 
mediate pleasure, then we should create a type which yearns for the climb- 
ing of mountains, the search for the Pole, or the clarifying of some of the 
obscurities of science, instead of the immediate gratification of an ice 
cream cone or the thirteenth episode in a Million Dollar Mystery. 

I sometimes feel that we could lay these habits on a thorough founda- 
tion if we could keep our children in school all day, watching the study as 
well as the recitation, and six days in the week, for what I seem to have 
accomplished by Thursday and Friday is hard to find on Monday, and I 
must begin again at the bottom of the hill. 

These habits of accuracy, neatness, and thoroughness should never be 
relaxed for a moment, and only by making these correct associations per- 
manent, automatic, and practically reflexive are they time saving and of 
value. And this must be accomplished by constant practice. 

It is not true that Practice necessarily makes Perfect. Practice may just 
as readily establish an imperfect and an uneconomical mode of reaching 
an end. 

This is brought home to me every day in a struggle with the members 
of a first year class, who have come from a school where some German is 
used. A favorite expression is "ich gleich," regardless of whether the 
pupil likes it now or did like it before he came to the class, or whether 
anybody else likes it or not ; and that useful word "krieg", which he spells : 
"griech". 

By insisting upon the accurate pronunciation and use of every word 
spoken, by refusing to accept slurred endings, and not by mere correction, 
but by calling for the reason for the correction ; by insisting that reading 
for ideas, or as a base of conversation, shall not be confused with transla- 
tion, where the proper force and value of every word must be weighed; 
by insisting, then, upon this care always, a correct habit must be at least 
begun, and since we cannot expect to turn out a finished product in the 
high school, our aim is accomplished if we have laid the broad foundation 
of a character carefully and well. 

With variation, when the spirit flags, by the relief of a game now and 
then, or a bit of reading one's self with the gestures and expressions, 
which force the meaning home as mere reading of words will never do, by 
a little dialogue or easy sight reading to revive the interest, the formation 
of these habits need not be irksome. 
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While it is not my purpose to discuss method or lesson plan, there is 
need of constant attention and undying patience on the part of the teacher, 
who must be ever ready to raise the danger signals, but the pupils must 
understand why. 

This calls for much ingenuity and physical effort on the teacher's 
part, and I should like to suggest the use of a reading stand to hold the 
language teacher's book. If it were the fashion for her to have such a 
stand in addition to her so often unused desk, and the so often vacant 
chair, there would be an economy of some wasted effort. 

A practical value not suggested in my subject, but which may be the 
German teacher's chief claim to existence in the future, is the training of 
the auditory sense, for Mrs. Ella Flagg Young says that the growth of the 
moving picture show and the increase of appeal to the visual, and lack of 
appeal to the auditory sense is having a marked effect on the modern child. 

Is it with us then that the power lies, to help form the new generation 
with a broader culture, a clearer and more exact thought, and not only 
with the thought logically and reasonably determined, but with a grasp of 
language to express this thought convincingly ; to make our pupils masters 
of their own tongue in written and spoken language, as they could never 
have been without the aid of some other language than their own to force 
them to think and compare ? 

It is because I sincerely believe that the study of a foreign language 
is equal to this task as no other study in our curriculum can be, that I am 
willing to devote my best efforts to the teaching of it. And I believe that 
it is only by appealing to legislators, educators, and the general public on 
this basis, and convincing them of the truth of our contentions by the 
results we can show, that we can prove our right to exist. 



Die Notwendigkeit der deutschen Schulreform.* 



Yon Dr. Heinrich Keidel, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 



Es ist kein besseres Wort liber den gegenwartigen Krieg gesprochen 
worden als dies : „Deutschland und seine Verbiindeten kampfen, um etwas 
zu schaffen; England und seine Verbiindeten, um etwas zu erhalten." 
Dies kommt aus der Feder des Feindes und lasst ohne Gehassigkeit die 
Deutung zu, dass beide Parteien auf dem Grande der grossten Zerstorung 
auch eine grossere Zukunft fur sich sehen. Es wird zugestanden, dass die 
Lust am Zerstoren nur der Einsicht entsprang, dass ein Grosser- und 



* Vortrag, gehalten vor dem Verein der deutschen Lehrer von Cincinnati 
am 22. Oktober 1915. 



